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long after the events that all its dramatic force is frittered
away.1
The characters that give the novel life are, not Waverley and The
the two young ladies, but those who gave his inventive powers
less trouble because they came, as it were of their own accord,
out of his teeming brain. The most memorable is that great
humorist, that blend of enthusiasm and philosophy, of tenderness
and hard fact, the baron, who only takes a longer pinch of snuff
at a stroke that touches his heart. The Prince is drawn with the
economy but the exquisite propriety of lines which is the dis-
tinction of all Scott's portraits of monarchs and great leaders*
As to Fergus, the embodiment of Highland chivalry and self-
immolating devotion to a cause, with his wit and urbanity, polished
at the Court of Saint-Germain, his ambition and arrogance, and
his irascible temper, a firebrand spurting flame at the least vexation,
he is a synthesis of qualities rather than one of those beings who
lived in the depths of Scott's imagination. The poor clansman,
Evan Maccombich, is more authentic, and also more tragic, when
he breaks the silence at the trial of his chief to offer himself with
any six of the clan for the life of Vich Ian Vohr. Scott readied
one of his great summits in Evan's reply to the laugh in court at
this extraordinary proposal.
The Judge checked this indecencv, and Evan, looking sternly
around, when the murmur abated, If the Saxon gentlemen are
laughing," he said, " because a poor man, such as me, thinks my
life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth that of Vich Ian
Vohr, it's like enough they may be right; but if they laugh
because they think I would not keep my word and come back to
redeem him, I can tell them they ken neither the heart of a
Hielandman nor the honour of a gentleman." a
Scott managed to put breath into the most casual and insignificant
of those who flitted in and out of his stories. The baron's bailie
1 How arbitrarily Scott selected what suited him and ignored what did not is
obvious from the fact that there is no mention in Poverty of the real leader of
the expedition. " Had Prince Charles slept during the whole of the expedition,"
says Chevalier Johnstone, " and allowed Lord George Murray to act for him
according to his own judgment, there is every reason for supposing he would
have found the crown of Great Britain on his head when he awoke " (quoted
from Memoirs of the Rtbtttio* of 1745 in Scott's Jwmal, 115, note).
1 Chap. Ixviii.